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OPERA. 

B»  a  5u  ld*n  theatrical  revolution  in  1708,  Better- 
ton  and  Ilia  company  of  comediant,  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Mitebtlh^  for  the  benefit  of  Willis,  on  the 
llth  of  January,  abiisdoned  their  dominions  in  the 
Haymarket  wholly  to  foreign  invaders,  and  nnitiBg 
with  their  rivals  in  Dmrr-laiie,  established  themselves 
in  their  old  quarters.  Thamj/ris  Queen  of  Sej/ihi  , 
which  had  been  nine  times  represented  before  Ciw^r.- 
■as  at  Drury-lane,  was  now  performed  with  great 
splendour.  The  music  of  TViomyru,  though  not  of  a 
very  high  east,  was  yet  superior  to  any  that  had  hith¬ 
erto  been  beared  in  this  country  in  its  attempts  at  op¬ 
eras. 

In  the  February  of  thil  year  Signor  Cassano  arrived 
from  Italy,  and  at  this  time  a  new  subscription  was 
opened  the  number  of  tickets,  at  half  a  guinea  each, 
not  to  exceed  four  hundred  ;  first  gallery  five  shil¬ 
lings,  upper  gallery  two  shillings.  At  the  next  per¬ 
formance  of  Camilla,  tickets  for  the  pit  and  boxes 
were  advertised  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence ; 
stage  boxes  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  Opera 
House  opened  late  the  ensuing  winter,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  which  took 
place  on  the  28tb  of  October, 

The  theatres  were  all  shut  till  Decenober  14th, 
when  a  new  opera  was  brought  on  the  stage,  called 
Pynhu*  and  Demetriu*,  and  the  performance  of  this 
drama  forms  an  sera  in  the  annals  of  the  lyric  thea¬ 
tres  of  Fsagland,  It  was  the  first  in  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  Nicolini  appeared.  Thii  great  singer,  and  still 
greater  actor,  was  a  Neapolitan  ;  his  voice  was  at 
first  a  Soprano,  but  afterwards  descended  into  a  fine 
contri  alto. 

The  opera  prices  were  raised  on  his  arrival  tr  fif- ! 
teea  shillings  for  the  boxes  on  the  stage,  half  a  guin¬ 
ea  for  the  pit  and  other  boxes,  and  first  gallery  five 
•billiogi.  The  voice  of  Valentine,  the  next  singer 


was  feeble,  and  bia  execution  moderate,  but  Nicolini  f.USICAL  MACHINE, 

waa  perfect  at  a  aiuger  and  aa  an  actor.  These  two  Mr.  Marpu.  furuitbed  me  with  the  description  • 

performers,  with  voices  aad  abilities  wholly  new  to  a  machine  for  writing  down  extempore  pieecs  of  mu- 
an  English  andieoce,  acted  the  part  of  Pyrrhus  and  tic,  commcaly  calicd  voluntaries,  of  which  1  bad  Uen 
Dtmetrtus,  in  Italian,  while  Mrs.  Tofts  the  cclebra^  long  in  tecrch. 

ted  female  Eagliab  singer,  (except  in  a  duct  with  Ni.  To  fix  such  fleeting  sounds  as  are  generated  in  the 
colini)  Messrs.  Raaaorden  and  Cook,  kept  their  moth-  wild  momenta  of  cntnuaiaaiu,  while  bright-eyed  fanev 
er  tongue.  On  the  IMh  •(  January,  1709,  Niea  ni  *^s«aiter.  from  her  pictured  urn, 

had  the  tame  opera  at  the  kinga  theatre  for  bit  be.  Thoughts,  that  breathe,  aau  notes  that  bum.” 

fit,  and  to  this  ceufusion  of  tongues,  the  public  were  ..  . 


I  extremely  tolerant  and  good  humoured.  Almahide 
performed  in  January  1710,  was  the  first  opera  per¬ 
formed  wholly  in  Itaban,  and  by  Italian  singers, 


would  be  giving  permanence  *o  ideas  which  reflection 
can  never  find,  nor  memory  retain  . 

I  had  been  told,  upon  aeRtioBing  vuch  a  machine, 
among  mBsieal  desiderata^  te  counsellor  ReifTenstcia 


Tker.  op.™  ...t  pr^pt,  R„„.,  e<™.n.«t.d  .t  Berlip 

.^,™od  b.ro»  .,d,op.„.,.„„,k.„  U,i.  pi...  , 

iht  Sumntr  recess  fourteea  tuaes.  -a*  ai.  \  .  a. 

mecbanitn  was  amon|f  tbt  first  objects  of  aj  caqairy. 

The  Italian  opera  had  now  attained  a  aettlement  in  l  was  told,  indeed,  that  such  a  one  bad  been  comple 
our  Island,  and  the  Colony  haa  been  renovated  with  ted  to  the  satiafaction  of  the  principle  musiciane  • 
fresh  supplies  from  the  mother  country  ever  since.  Berlin,  but  that  it  was  soon  neglected  aad  thrown 
In  having  an  Italian  opera  the  English  have  asanifest-  tkidc  ;  and  not  long  since,  a  fire  happeni.ig  in  a  house, 
ed  their  good  taste  in  music.  The  lUlian  tongue  is  belonging  te  the  royal  academy  where  it  waa  depoa- 
mneb  mere  sweat,  and  of  more  easy  utterance  than  this  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  was  burnt 

any  other  modern  language,  and  therefor*  it  is  that  haa  never  sinee  been  renewed, 
the  vocal  mu  M  of  Italy  haa  been  more  successfully  farther  concerning  the  machine  in 

-.Uivated  than  any  other  in  Europe,  Bnt  that  vo-  question.  |  vf  inform  my  readers,  that  the  first  idea 
cal  miuic  can  never  be  heard  in  pcrfecUon  unless  alSSStnvance  betog  pracucuo.*,  w,s  wiggest- 

sung  to  its  own  Unguage,  and  by  its  own  natives,  the  Roval  Society  ef  London,  in  a  paperwrit- 

who  give  to  the  language  and  the  music  the  same  ac-  hr  the  late  rev.  Mr.  Creed,  and  sent  to  the  presi- 
centsandexpreuioB,  On  the  14th  of  May,  1712,  dent,  1747,  under  the  followi.g  title  : 


another  attempt  at  aa  opera  in  our  own  language  was 
made  by  Mr.  Hughes,  an  intiaaate  friend  of  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son's  :  this  opera  was  entitled  Calipso  and  Telemac- 


demonstration  ef  the  possibility  of  makiag  a 
machine  that  shall  write  extempore  voluntaries,  or 
ether  pieces  of  music,  as  fast  as  any  mastrr  shall  be 


hus,  and  was  set  by  Mr.  Guillard,  an  excellent  mu-  .h|.  to  play  them,  upon  an  organ,  harpsiehord,  kc. 
sician,  and,  though  a  German,  had  been  long  enough  ^  .„d  intelligible, 

m  England  to  know  the  language  and  taste  of  the  expressive  of  all  the  varielie.  thom  instru- 

country.  The  dialogue  and  songs  of  this  opera  were  exhibiting,  than  the  character 

truly  poetical,  but  besides  the  want  of  interest  in  the 

incidents  of  the  drama,  and  the  serious  east  of  the  descripUon  preceded  the  exeeution  some  time, 

sentiments,  Nicolini  bad  no  part  in  it ;  it  was  per-  ^he  invention  was  here  only  recommended  to  the 
formed  by  second  and  third  rate  performers,  who  ,nd  offered  te  be  completed,  and  applied  to  a 

were  not  sufficiently  captivating  to  supply  tlie  place  instrument,  at  a  small  expence.  It  waa  M.. 

of  such  singer,  a.  the  town  bad  become  accustomed  Hohifeld,  who  afterwards  cuRstructed  tb.  m.cLine 
te.  Calypsa  Mipported  but  five  representations.  On  rendered  it  so  perfect,  th^t  1  was  assured,  by  a 
the  2d  oi  June,  1716,  his  majesty  George  I.  com  great  performer,  who  tried  it  ufJbn  a  clavichord,  that 

manded  the  opera  ef  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  ;  and  ,^hich  it  cruld  not  ex¬ 
on  the  13th  an  opera  was  performed  for  the  instru-  p„„^  trmps  rubato. 

mental  made,  which  bis  majesty  likewise  honored  The  de«:ription  of  the  Berlin  m.ichine,  so  mneh 
with  his  patronage  and  presence.  The  opera  perfor-  ^,.,nbles  that  proposed  by  M.  Creed,  that  I  ihall 
med  was  Amadige.  ppj  insert  it  here,  but  refer  my  reader  to  the  Phiioso- 

On  May  5th  1726,  the  opera  of  Alessandro  set  to  phical  Transactieus,  where  be  will  find  that  the  ate, 

music  by  Handel,  first  appeared;  in  which  a  new  chine  was  to  consist  of  two  cylinders,  which  wen  tn 

female  performer  made  her  first  debut  m  England,  this  be  mored  by  clock-work,  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  a 
was  Signora  Faustina  Bordoni,  whose  arrival  in  thi-  second  of  time  ;  one  of  there  was  to  furnish  paper 
country  forms  a  grand  era  in  the  annals  of  music.  and  the  other  wa<  to  receire  it  when  marked  by 
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pills,  or  peucilf,  fixed  xt  the  end*  of  the  several  keys 
of  the  iustrument,  to  which  the  machine  was  applied. 
The  pap«r  was  to  be  previously  prepared  with  red 
lines,  which  were  to  fall  under  their  respective  pen¬ 
cils. 

'i'he  chief  difficulties  in  the  execution,  which  have 
occurred  to  Fnftlish  mechanics,-  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  an  the  subject,  were,  the  preparation  af 
the  paper  for  receiving  the  marks  made  by  the  keys  ; 
and  the  kind  of  instrument  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
pencil,  and  which,  if  hard  and  pointed,  waald,  in  the 
forts  part*,  tear  the  paper  ;  and  if  loft,  would  not  on¬ 
ly  be  liable  to  break  when  used  with  violence,  but 
would  be  worn  unequally,  and  want  frequent  cutting. 

In  the  Berlin  machine,  the  pencils  were  approxi¬ 
mated  according  to  Mr.  Creed’s  idea,  and  made  to 
terminate  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  so  that  paper  of 
an  imcon.mon  siie  was  not  requisite ;  but  it  was  not 
found  necessary  to  prepare  the  paper,  as  proposed  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions;  for  the  degree  ofgra. 
vity,  or  acuteness,  of  each  sound,  was  ascertained  by 
a  rule  applied  to  the  marked  paper,  whsn  taken  off 
the  cylinder. 

I  shall  make  no  farther  observations  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  at  present,  except  that  though  M.  Unger  seems 
to  lose  the  honor  of  the  invention,  by  Mr.  Creed’s 
more  early  publication  of  it ;  yet,  that  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  will  wholly  remain  with  M,  Hohlfeld,  till  some 
Englishman  shall  participate  it  with  him,  by  a  like 
fortunate  completion  of  the  discovery  of  hb  country¬ 
man,  Mr.  Creed. 

Bumey. 

MUSICAL  DRAMA. 

- -  No.  11. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  an  educated  and  industrious  mu¬ 
sician  ;  rapid  alike  in  his  designs  and  execution,  he 
imagined  and  he  wrote  by  impulse  or  for  pay,  and 
there  is  little  trace  in  any  of  bis  works  ^  the  rtage 
of  more  than  a  facility  aud  ease  which  rarely  raise 
him  above  the  common  level  of  amusing  and  lively 
composition.  In  the  Cattle  of  ^vdalutia^  Inkle  and 
Ynrico,  and  the  Children  tn  Iht  IVoad,  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  best  examples  of  his  dramatic  abili¬ 
ty.  Arnold  divided  his  time  and  attention  among  loe 
many  objects  to  be  eminently  successful  in  any  cnc 
department.  He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  deep-  { 
ly  engaged  in  writing,  publishing,  conducting  and 
teaching.  His  genius  lacked  the  austerity  and  devo¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  the  per. 
fection  and  completion  of  great  undertaking*,  or  the 
maturity  of  any  capital  performance.  As  a  writer  of 
operas,  he  continues  the  line  we  have  already  estab¬ 
lished,  and  he  stands  below  Storace,  and  very  little 
above  his  immediate  successor- 

Michael  Kelly  has  both  produced  and  adapted  mel 
©dies  which  have  engaged  some  share  of  popularity, 
and  deserve  a  greater.  T  ey  are  always  light,  airy^ 
and  agreeable.  His  Bine  Beard^  and  part  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  in  Pitarro  are  precisely  of  this  stamp.  What  he 
has  borrowed  from  Italy  is  commonly  well  chosen, 
and  if  he  has  neither  manifested  deep  science,  labo¬ 
rious  application  and  research,  nor  strong  originality, 
it  must  be  conceded  to  him,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  life 
devoted  to  another  branch  of  the  profession  of  the 
stage,  he  has  contrived  to  appropriate  some  of  his 
hours  to  industry  of  very  pleasing  effect.  He,  like 


Storace,  whose  general  ideaa  he  may  pt-rbaps  have 
followed,  took  tlie  Italian  theatre  for  his  model,  and 
truusplanicd  some  of  its  grateful  abundance,  while  he 
connected  and  ornamented  his  borrowed  music  with 
sketches  of  his  own. 

The  compositions  of  Atwood, Reeve,  and  Davy,  are 
entitled  perhaps  to  more  respect,  and  as  original  com¬ 
posers  they  may  atand  higher,  but  what  they  have 
done,  though  not  ill  done,  scarcely  gives  their  names 
a  sufficient  buoyancy  to  sustain  them  above  the  stream 
of  common  music,  which  is  just  seen  in  its  course  and 
forgotten. 

John  Braham,  like  Michael  Kelly  was  at  once  the 
first  tenor  singer  of  the  theatre,  and  the  compoaer  of 
many  of  the  opera*  in  which  he  sung.  It  is  singular 
that  Mr.  Braham  should  in  his  double  capacity  differ 
perhaps  more  essentially  from  himself,  than  can  be 
paralleled  in  any  other  example,  for  while  bis  style  o' 
singing  is  brilliant,  florid  and  overlaid  with  ornaments 
of  every  sort,  his  compositions,  though  scarcely  to  be 
called  simple,  are  plain,  if  n^t  meagre,  rarely  rising 
sbove  the  commonest  style  of  a  common  ballad,  and 
with  tne  exception  of  two  or  Uiree  songs,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  nothing  beyond  a  prettineis,  nicely  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  and  expressive  power  of  piano 
forte  playing  Misses,  and  the  vocal  execution  of  diile- 
tante  performers,  who  are  the  “deliciaa”  of  the  ladies 
at  parties  assembled  to  sip  and  enjoy  the  twe-  is  of 
•‘Tea  and  Jlfusi'c.”  There  is  throughout  Braham ’s 
works  an  entire  destitution  of  intensity  bothoffeaUng 
and  thought.  There  is  little  of  brilliancy  and  less  of 
true  expression,  though  there  it  some  lightness,  some 
spirit,  and  some  air.  The  teugt  of  the  Cabinet  are 
aniongs  the  best,  particularly  the  Polacea  and  the 
beautiful  Maid^  two  of  the  earliest  and  most  lespec- 
table  specimens  af  Mr.  B’s  talents  for  cempotition— - 
Yet,  perhaps,  no  tongs  have  been  more  sung  or  more 
known,  for  a  very  aharttime  than  his.  Tbeircirc»> 
Istion  ia  attributed  to  the  causes  above  stated — to 
the  captivating  power  which  be  possesses  of  threwing 
a  dazzling  brilliancy  over  every  thing  be  himself  sung, 
and  ta  the  delicate  adaptation  of  hit  music  to  common 
comprehension.  Mr.  Braham  it  a  self-deceiver.  He 
is  betrayed  by  his  vocal  excellence  into  a  beHef,  that 
mean  passages  arc  powerful,  tweet,  and  expresaive' 
But  if  he  is  ever  doomed  to  hear  hit  own  ballads  sung 
by  others,  be  will  soon  discover  that  all  repnta  ion  he 
enjoys  as  an  author,  be  owes  to  tbo  force  and  fascia. 
ation  of  his  abilities  as  a  singer.  Mr  Braham  ha* 
much  to  answer  for  on  the  score  of  the  propagatioa  of 
false  taste.  His  works,  however,  we  are  qufte  per¬ 
suaded  will  not  outlive  himself. 


T  O  TBB  KDITon  OF  THK  XTTBBFKlAD 

-  No.  10 

Sir — Permit  me  now  to  present  to  your  readers  a 
review  of  the  “Deerfield  Collection’’  which  was  alls- 
ded  to  in  my  last  communication. 

Though  this  work  it  quite  limited  in  its  size  and 
probably  as  much  so  in  its  circulation  ;  it*  Rev.  au¬ 
thor  ha*  yet  the  merit  of  inviting  the  public  attention 
to  several  important  properties  of  style  in  singing  that 
have  hitherto  been  much  neglected.  AMumiiig  it  as 
a  fundamental  principle  that  “the  design  of  sacred  vo¬ 
cal  music  i*  to  express  sentiment  and  to  excite  cor¬ 
respondent  feelings,”  he  very  justly  concludes  thaf 
the  wards  ought,  by  all  aieans,  to  receive  a  distinct 


and  expressive  utterance.  To  effect  this,  is  his  lead¬ 
ing  object  in  what  he  terms  *  “mutieai  grammar”  and 
thus  far  your  scientific  readers  will  agree  in  commen¬ 
ding  the  author’s  design ;  and  if  be  has,  in  any  man¬ 
ner  failed  in  the  execution  of  it,  he  has,  at  least  tha 
merit  of  labouring  for  the  accomplishment  af  an  ia- . 
partant  object. 

Under  the  article  “pronunciation,”  he  made  aever- 
al  remarks  that  are  calculated  to  be  useful  to  the 
young  vocalist — such  for  instance,  as  relate  to  ac¬ 
cent,  emphasis,  syllauiration,  a  distinct  utterance  af 
cousonants  aud  a  smooth  pronunciation  of  vowels :  bat 
when  be  tell*  bis  readers  not  to  prolong  the  vowels, 
and  directs  them  to  suspend  the  time  of  a  movemeat 
and  shorten  the  notes  wherever  a  pause  would  be  re¬ 
quired  in  good  reading,  he  literalljr  tells  them  not  to 
ting.  if  these  liberties  were  to  be  taken  with  the 
generality  of  our  compositions  for  the  church ,  they 
would  destroy  the  expressive  soul-telling  note*  of  mel¬ 
ody,  the  preparation  and  resolutio:;  of  discords,  all 
beauty  and  regularity  of  movement,  and  in  short,  tha 
most  important  principles  of  melody,  harmony  and 
rhythm,  and  thus  totally  defeat  th«  object  intended 
by  the  author  who  proposes  them.  In  every  species 
of  musical  utterance,  from  the  Italian  bravura  down 
to  the  simplest  chant  and  the  plainest  recitative  of  the 
didactic  or  narrative  kind,  the  vowels  are  nccesaarily 
subject,  in  innumerable  instances  to  be  prolonged — 
Good  singing,  indeed,  absolutely  requires  this.  Ev¬ 
en  in  oratorical  delivery,  the  tame  principle  exists  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  principle  it  is  true,  is  too  often 
abused  ;  but  still  every  good  speaker  knows  the  id- 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  an  occasional  prolongs  ion 
of  hi*  vowels,  when  engaged  in  impassioned  declama¬ 
tion  :  nor  does  he  at  ail  apprehend  that  bis  articula¬ 
tion  will  be  less  distinct  in  consequence  of  so  doing. 

1'o  prolong  the  temivowol,  as  our  author  directs, 
-^npldalso  necetssrily  product  the  most  undesireabJe 
effect  Every  public  speaker  knows  that  by  this 
means  his  tones  would  become  disagreeably  nasal, 
labial,  dental,  guttural,  or  otherwise  harsh  or  hissing 
kc  and  every  distinguished  vocalist  must  have  mads 
a  similar  discovery.  In  truth  it  it  only  the  vowels  be 
ever  attempts  to  sing,  while  for  the  most  part,  tbs 
consonants  are  articulated  as  in  speech,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  he  may  give  them  a  more  forcible  utterance, 
and  be  more  cautious  in  his  syllabication,  in  propo^ 
tion  as  bis  vowels  are  prolonged. 

As  for  the  suspension  of  the  time,  by  supplying 
holds  or  rests  where  the  sense  would  require  pansei 
in  reading,  it  can  only  take  plact  in  the  plainest 
chanting  and  in  unaccompanied  recitative,  though 
we  ean  see  no  reason  why  an  oecational  thortning  tf 
a  note  may  not  sometimes  be  allowed  where  the  lenK 
could  not  otherwite  be  undertteed.  But,  whoever  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  frequent  and 
mitplaced  ad  hbitumt  of  the  inexperienced  singer  of 
modem  times,  can  form  some  idea  of  what  he  might 
havf  to  expect  were  similar  liberties  to  be  taken  ii 
church  music. 

Our  author  is  also  occasionally  unfortunate  in  hii 
definitions.  That  of  compound  time,  for  instance  is 
inadequate,  because  it  gives  nn  intimation  of  the  slon- 
noa*  of  the  movement  that  is  generally  required  in 
psalmody,  and  in  siriliana  patsapi.  Hia  discovery, 
too,  that  three  varieties  of  time  can  be  made  to  an¬ 
swer  nil  the  purposes  of  nine,  has  been  made  too  1>1* 
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t»  be  of  any  practical  uie  ;  for  oar  preient  method  of 
notation  i*  prettjr  generalljr  adopted  bj  all  civilized 
naliont,  and  our  author  can  acarcely  hope  to  tucceed 
in  erecting  a  Babel  that  can  occasion  another  confu* 
lion  of  tongues. 

But  after  all  the  mistakes  and  excentricities  that 
iDif;ht  be  mentioned,  the  book  contains  many  useful 
hints  and  observations ;  and  though  we  can,  bj  no 
Bcsos,  follow  the  author  in  bis  style  of  execution,  we 
are  quite  willing  that  he  sheiild  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  an  important  subject  which  has  too  of. 
tea  barn  shamefully  and  criminally  neglected. 

Ai  for  the  tunes  which  compose  the  selection,  we 
can  recognise  most  of  them  as  our  familiar  acquaint* 
ancts,  though  some  distortion  of  features  is  occasion¬ 
ally  discoverable.  S.  F  M. 


MISCELLANY. 


No.  8 


THE  LADIES  MAN. 

Stage-effett. 

I  called  a  few  evenings  ago  at  a  friend’s  bouse, 
Ur.  ■  ■  — ’s  (I  dare  not  put  any  letter  to  his  name, 

u  I  have  heretofore  taken  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
from  A  to  Z  at  hap-hazard,  and  find  that  the  busy 
bodies  about  town,  who  love  to  make  mischief,  have 
applied  them  to  fifty  persons  whom  I  do’nt  know  and 
sever  alluded  to.)  We  had  spent  but  half  an  hour 
is  conversation,  when  one  of  my  Bachelor  friends 
came  in,  with  animal  spints  somewhat  excited*  He 
had  dined  in  company  with  Mr.  Kean,  and  was  elo* 
quent  in  praise  of  his  merits  as  a  player,  and  as  a 
gentleman.  The  recent  exhibition  of  Othello’s  no. 
bleness  and  miseries  was  much  admired,  and  the 
Bachelor,  in|the  fullness  of  his  talk,  was  induced  to 
laj  that  it  had  increased  his  antipathy  to  marriage 
He  was  much  rallied  by  the  ladies  upon  this  remark, 
aod  one  of  the  gentlemen  told  him  that  all  uis  love  of 
celibacy  was  founded  in  personal  feeling,  mere  sel¬ 
fishness  or  unreasonable  prejudice.  He  was  some¬ 
what  vexed  at  this  suggestion,  and  wished  they 
night  hear  Mr.  Ksaiv,  or  some  other  eloquent  speak¬ 
er  recite  the  parody  of  Hamlet’s  soliloquy,  which  be. 
gins, 

To  marry— or  not  to  marry — that  is  the  question — 

Whether  ’tis  better,  Etc. 

He  repelled  with  some  warmth  the  insinnation  that 
there  was  no  rea«on  in  being  a  bachelor,  and  said  he 
could  make  fifty  good  excuses,  for  not  being  married. 
The  tempers  of  men  and  women,  said  he,  aie  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  their  faces,  and  as  all  women  are  not  hand- 
MiQC.  so  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  all  have  good 
tempers.  Of  those,  too,  whose  dispositions  are  arai- 
>hle,  some  do  not  find  congenial  tempers  in  their  hits, 
hsnds ;  some  meet  with  misfortunes,  persecution,  pe- 
euniary  cubarassments,  perverse  children,  slanderous 
teighbours  and  domestic  vexations,  which  convert  the 
Wlk  oi  human  kindness  into  gall  ;  others  suffer  pain- 
fal  diseases  and  fretful  indispositions  ;  and  where  you 
iod  one  married  couple,  whose  demeanour  to  each 
•ther  is  as  it  should  be,  you  will  find  ten  whose  con¬ 
duct  is  the  reverse  ;  nor  do  I  see,  said  he,  much  ex¬ 
ertion  made  by  either  side  to  remedy  the  evil.  Th» 
Bodem  extravagance  of  women  in  dress  and  ex- 
P^nce,  he  continued,  is  anoihi  r  objection  to  matrimo- 
f’lippose  a  gentleman  worth  100,000  dollar*, 
lives  up  tthii  ianoine,  6000  dolltn  a  year,  has  six 


children,  fnot  an  uncommon  number,)  and  marries 
his  three  daughters  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  before 
be'Jeaves  the  world  himself.  He  is  not  willing,  nor 
would  it  be  proper  to  divide  his  property  until  he  has 
done  with  it.  He  gives  a  house,  and  perhaps  furnish¬ 
es  it  for  each,  and  this  may  be  considered  liberal 
enough.  Suppose  his  daughters  married  to  men  of 
equal  fortune  with  themselves.  Now  the  young  coup¬ 
les  must  live  up  to  the  style  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up.  If  they  go  into  company  (as  doubtless 
they  will)  they  must  give  dinners,  balls  and  parties 
in  their  turn,  for  the  world  keeps  a  strict  account  of 
debit  and  credit.  They  mavt  dress  as  well  as  their 
companions,  their  children  mast  also  be  dressed  aud 
educated  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  and  in  fact 
they  are  to  place  themselves  on  a  par  in  all  respects 
with  the  rest  of  the  beaumonde.  Now  these  being 
the  expensive  habits  and  fashions  of  the  day,  marriage 
even  under  faronrable  circumstances,  embarasses  ma- 
>  ny  young  men.  who,  if  they  had  remained  bachelors. 

I  would  Lave  been  rich,  happy  and  respectable.  The 
miseries  of  King  I  ear,  he  said,  as  powerfully  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  KEAN,  had  abo  increased  his  aversion 
I  to  marriage :  the  chances  of  wicked  and  perverse  chil- 
I  dren,  some  son  who  brings  the  gray  hairs  of  his  dis¬ 
consolate  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  some 
daughter’s  ingratitnde  or  crime  that  breaks  the  pareo- 
I  tal  heart-strings  asunder — add  also  the  possibility  of 
a  bad  and  faithless  wife,  (for  lovers  see  only  the  fair 
sides  of  each  other’s  characters  ’till  sad  expenence 
shows  too  late  the  incurable  defects)— consider  also 
the  other  ten  thousand  nameless  family  vexations, 
the  necessary  servitude  they  create,  the  inteniptions 
and  impediments  they  occasion  to  all  pursuits  of 
pleasuie,  inclination,  duty,  or  favonrite  emptoynient 
which  are  so  numerous  as  to  have  made  several  relig¬ 
ious  sects  proscribe  matrimony  as  diveiting  them  from 
(he  great  object  of  life,  a  happy  immortality — when 
likewise  the  difference  in  religious  opinions  between 
a  man  and  his  wife,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  theolog¬ 
ical  disputes  are  contemplated— when  it  is  seen  that 
matrimony  prohibits  the  meditations  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  clips  the  wings  of  the  poet,  allows  no  time  to 
the  studies  of  the  scholar,  and  clogs  the  performance 
of  relipnoiia  duties— when  all  these  things  are  consid¬ 
ered,  (said  he  with  a  pompous  close)  bachelors,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  supposed  unreasonable,  should  be  es¬ 
teemed  the  mest  rational  of  mankind. 

My  fair  cousin  immediately  told  him,  that  if  such 
arguments  prevailed  with  him,  she  should  expect  to 
see  in  the  next  Gaxette  an  a<xount  of  his  suicide, 
for  surely  it  will  be  unreasonable  to  live,  when  there 
IS  so  much  chance  that  all  the  evils  of  life,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  marriage,  will  accumulate  on  him. 

A  grave  lady  observed,  that  the  first  Christian  mir¬ 
acle  was  performed  at  a  marriage  feast,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fancies  of  tome  sects,  proved  that 
Heaven  approved  of  marriages. 

A  Benedict,  that  had  become  a  married  man,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  bad  found  the  real  and  imaginary  evils 
of  bachelorship  far  exes'-iling  the  troubles  and  pains 
of  matrimony,  and  that  the  pleasures  of  a  single  life 
were  narrow,  selfish,  and  nnsatiifactory  when  com- 
cared  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  conjugal  state. 

Ad  old  gentleman,  who  was  Grand-papa  to  twenty 
human  beings,taid  he  was  astonished  that  religion  was 
b  robght  tt  fortify  bachelers,  whik  Bt.  Faui'i  famous 
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argument  remained  in  the  Bible,  and  Generis  Chapter 
IX.  verse  1st.  reiterated  iu  verse  seventh.  .And  as  to 
e*:peiise,  extravagance,  family  discord,  and  the  other 
evils  his  friend  the  bachelor  had  enumerated,  he  could 
refer  to  hn  three  married  daughters  and  his  four  mar¬ 
ried  sons,  and  all  his  grand  children,  all  of  whom  were 
in  respectable  circumstances,  and  considered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  first  society  in  town,  and  their  hi*tory 
and  happiness  would  answer  and  refute  the  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  demonstrate  that  matrimony,  as  its  wants 
increased,  increased  also  the  activity,  industry,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  other  virtues  both  of  husbands  and  wives 
Hereupon  Grand-mama  herself  took  up  the  subject 
and  said,  with  some  warmth,  that  if  Mr.  KEAN’S 
splendid  talents  were  exerted  in  such  masterly  man¬ 
ner  as  to  confirm  old  bachelors  in  their  useless  pre¬ 
judices  and  thankless  lives,  for  her  part,  she  thought, 
the  sooner  his  engagement  was  over  the  better  and 
that  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  ought  to  interfere, 
and  prohibit  Lear  and  Oi  hello  and  all  other  plays, 
whose  stage-effect  was  injurious  tos  ociety. 

If  theatrical  representations  have  an  anti-matrime* 
nial  tendency,  said  one  of  the  grand  daughters  who 
had  got  a  smatteiing  of  Horace  at  the  Lyceum  and 
was  oat  of  her  teens,  I  shall  immediately  set  about 
I  w  riting  a  song  with  tlie  license  of  a  parody,  the  bur¬ 
then  of  which  shall  be,  ’’Proeui  o  procul,  abette  Ac- 
force,  and  compose  a  rondeau  beginning  and  ending 
with  Odt  toeltbt  mlgtu,  and  make  my  brother  proof 
against  bachelor  sophistry  with  Credal  Judeat  Apella 
non  Elgo. 

OR, 

I  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

I  TUR DA K,  MARCH  3, 

1  Rental  of  Murte  in  /Norfolk  County 

In  pursuance  of  onr  intention  to  notice  interesting 
I  events  in  the  musical  world,  we  are  again  induced  to 
express  our  apprebation  of  the  leal  and  exertions, 
which  the  Amateurs  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  con¬ 
tinue  to  make,  by  their  several  exhibitions  of  sacred 
music.  We  cannot  omit  expressing  our  satisfaction 
at  their  united  endeavours  to  cherish  and  dilfuic  a 
correct  taste  for  this  ennobling  science,  there  are  no 
exhibitions  either  vocal  or  instruiucntal,  that  operate 
more  powerfully  npon  the  finer  feelings  thav  the  sa¬ 
cred  Oratorio  These  exhibitions  hold  the  first  rank 
among  sacred  musical  cempositionv.  1  he  popnlaritv 
of  Handel’s  works  has  survived  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  stamp  his  productions  with  merit,  and  the 
style  of  Haydn  being  niore  modem,  is  perhaps  more 
consonant  to  the  taste  of  musicians  of  the  present 
day  ;  eaeh  of  these  great  luniinanes  have  their  admir¬ 
ers,  the  former  for  his  great  genins,  and  the  latter, 
for  hit  wonderful  conceptic  ns,  but  Beethoven,  though 
lest  perfect  than  either  exceeds  them  in  power  of 
imagination  ;  hia  compositions  are  full  of  variety  and 
singularity  of  modulation  ;  they  are  rom.xuces  of  the 
wildest  inventian.  exhibiting  a  supernatural  agency, 
in  one  comprehensive  view  he  surveys  all  that  sci¬ 
ence  has  hitherto  prodiu  ed,  but  he  regards  it  onlv  as 
the  basis  of  that  suj  crstructure  which  harmony  is  ca- 
^  pahie  of  rai.-iiig. 

[  W*  hatesnn  the  order  of  the  performances  to 
'  take  place  at  iirdhaiu,  on  the  I4th  instant,  which 
are  conceived  tu  be  choice,  a<>d  appropriately  suited 
to  the  occasion  U  e  understand  a  full  instrumental 
orchusira  arc  eiigngtd,  and  that  Mr.  !^,  P.  Taylor  will 
preside  at  the  organ.  An  oratorio  is  intended  to  be 
performed  in  the  Kveniug,  together  with  several  se¬ 
lect  choruses  from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn  and 
Beethoven, 
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THE  BOVqUET. 

Hertflov'rt  unnumber'd  Ihetr  colors  unite. 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple,sorru  blue  and  some  tebiie. 
Some  damask,  some  yelloto,  some  green  and  some  red, 
Tl^eir  fragrance  aUemate  diffusively  shed. 


FOR  THB  ■DTF.RrEll.D. 

Rrplt  to  “  L****”. 

If  thou  be'est  the  same  L****  speak, 

.And  speak  unto  the  same  *”'"i 

'1‘hy  praise  is  such  praise  as  once  dearly  I  priz'd, 
When  my  heart  to  itz  bane  was  a  stranger^ 

I  will  welcome  it  now,  but  as  satire  disgtiis'd, 

And  aroid  all  its  poison  and  danger. 

Yet  I'll  judge  not  the  motive  that  prompted  thy  lays, 
For  their  spell  o'er  my  spirit  is  stealing  ; 

And  the  chords  of  that  bosom  unwak'd  by  thy  praise 
Must  be  dead  to  vibration  and  feeling. 

The  Heart  asks  no  aid  from  the  strains  of  the  Lyre, 
When  its  joy  in  the  eye>beam  is  sparkling, 

And  a  wretch  is  the  bard  whom  its  sorrous  inspire. 
When  despair  o'er  the  visage  is  darkling  ! 

It  is  not  the  Minstrel,  oh  no  !— 'ti»  the  Theme, 
That  arouses  the  sonl  to  commotion  — 

That  thrills  it  with  love  like  a  paradise-dream. 

Or  with  grief  makes  it  rage  like  the  ocean. 

Then  tell  not  the  Bard  'tis  his  “  Harp  gives  delight'^ 
Or  can  “melt”  the  cold  breast  timt’s  “congealing 
It  lends  not  a  ray  to  tfu  EYE  that  $s  bright, 

J^Tor  a  nerve  to  the  HEART  tluit  has  feeling. 

Be  the  Heart  then  the  orb  o'er  the  EtI  to  preside 
And  direct  all  its  ebbing  and  '^flowing,” 

In  vain  shall  the  Harp  strive  to  govern  the  tide, 
'Neath  whose  iuduence  'tis  ehiiling  or  glowing. 

Oh,  ask  the  “Mirstrkl”  his  “Notes  to  prolong, '* 
While  from  thine  flow  £olian  numbers  ; 

His  soul  shall  long  dwell  or  thy  Harp's  thrilling  song, 
Ere  his  otsn  wake  the  dream  of  its  slumbers. 

But  thy  praise  and  thy  smile  ever  dearly  he'll  prize— 
A  guest  to  enjoyment,  a  solace  to  sorrow ; 

And  vrhen  Hope's  cheering  planet,  recedes  from  his 
eyes, 

Ob,  from  thine,  one  bright  gleam  let  him  borrow. 

EUGENIO. 

FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

PARODY. 

Oh  !  the  days  are  gons  which  seem'd  so  bright. 

In  gay  youth’s  pride  ; 

\\  hen  my  vessel  sail'd  in  galUut  plight, 

Down  Foitune’s  tide  ! 

No  care  deprcu'd 
The  joyous  breast. 

Which  felt  life’s  magic  beam — 

Oh  !  the  soul  ne'er  own’d  a  charm  more  sweet 
Thao  Hope's  young  dream  ! 

Oh !  the  soul  ue'er  own'd  a  chiirm  more  sweet 
Than  Hope's  young  dream. 

But,  alas !  how  short  that  dream  of  pride. 

Too  soon  I  pr»v’d  ; 

A  nd  how  oft  with  vain  regret  1  sigh'd 
For  all  I  lov'd  ! 

New  griet,  may  cotne 


Of  d  arker  gloom, 

And  deeper  woes  may  kw'r  ; 

But  there’s  nought  so  sad  as  blighted  Hepe, 

In  manhood’s  hour  ! 

Oh  !  there's  nought  so  sad  as  blighted  Hope. 

In  manhood's  hour, 

Tet  a  feeling  livee  of  wannest  glow. 

In  this  sad  breast : 

'Til  a  balm  can  sooth  the  deepest  woe, 

And  give  it  rest ! 

Though  Hope  no  more. 

Or  pride  may  soar, 

I've  Woman'e,  Woman's  leve  !— 

If  there's  «nght  in  life  oan  banish  care, 

'Tis  Woman's  love  ! 

Oh !  if  there's  aught  in  life  can  banish  care, 

'Tis  Woman’s  love ! 

TORICK. 


VAHililiES. 


CELEBRATED  ORGAN. 

The  greater  part  of  my  stay  in  this  town,  was  spent 
in  listning  to  the  famous  organ,  the  finest  in  the  world 
It  is,  indeed,  '  the  sovereignest  thing  on  earth,'  and 
seems  made  up  of  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  mu¬ 
sical  harmony.  The  variety  of  its  tones  is  astonish¬ 
ing';  and  ita  power  of  imitating  all  instruments, 
whether  single  or  combined,  can  neither  be  conceived 
by  those  who  have  not  been  in  Harlaem,  nor  descri¬ 
bed  by  those  who  have.  The  war-like  flourish  of  the 
trumpet,  the  clear  note  of  the  octave,  and  the  mel¬ 
low  tone  of  the  flute  are  board  in  beautiful  anoeesaioa 
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when  these  appear  to  swell  into  a  thousand  instro. 
ments  and  the  senses  are  nearly  overpowered  by  the 
united  effect  of  a  most  powerful  and  harmonious  mil¬ 
itary  band,  which  again  sinks  away  in  those  more 
gentle  and  impreuive  sounds  which  an  organ  alon^ 
can  produce.  The  Organist,  whose  name  is  Schu. 
man,  played  a  very  fine  battle-piece,  in  which  every 
imaginable  sound  of  joy  and  sorrow,  fear,  couragci 
misery  and  despair,  were  combined  with  the  roariug 
ef  musketry,  the  tbund'rous  sweep  of  cannon,  and 
the  loud  and  irresiitable  charge  of  a  thousand  horses^ 
and  commingled  with  these,  during  the  dread  inter¬ 
vals  of  compasaive  ailence,  were  the  shouts  of  the 
victors,  the  lamentations  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  No  paieter  ceuld  have  present¬ 
ed  so  clear  and  terrible  a  picture  of  two  mighty  ar¬ 
mies  advancing  in  battle  array,  mingling  in  the  mor¬ 
tal  conflict,  and  covering  the  face  of  iiatnre  into  one 
universal  scene  of  confusion,  dismay  and  death. 

Blaektcood. 

MUSIC. 

At  the  time  of  the  dreadful  plairue  in  London  in 
1665,  in  the  midst  of  the  calamitous  scent  which  was  j 
then  ezhibited  an  incident  happened  of  the  comic 
kind.  An  Irish  bag-piper,  excessively  overcome  with 
liquor,  fell  down  in  the  .street,  and  lay  there  fast 
asleep.  In  this  condition  he  was  found  early  the  next 
moming  t  and  being  supposed  to  be  a  person  who  had  , 
died  of  the  plague  was*  accordingly  taken  up,  thrown 
into  the  cart,  and  carried  away  amongst  some  dead 
bodiee.  At  last  Teague  awaked  out  of  bis  sleep,  i; 
being  about  day-break,  and  he  being  musically  dis¬ 


posed  (not  knowing  his  situation^  began  very  briskij 
to  play  up  a  tune,  which  so  surprised  the  fellows  (hat 
drove  the  cart,  who  could  see  nothing  distinctly,  that 
they  took  to  their  heels  in  a  great  fright,  and  swort 
they  had  taken  up  the  devil  in  the  disguise  of  a  dead 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

The  letter  from  “  Agnes”  is  received  and  shall  b« 
attended  to. 

“X”  came  too  late  for  insertion  to  day.  The  pris. 
cipal  writer  of  the  “  Ladies  Man,”  follews  in  thai 
wake  of  Mr.  Kean,  and  will  be  at  the  Southward  for 
some  weeks.  He  intbrsus-us  that  in  his  absence  hiil 
cousin  and  one  or  two  friends  have  engaged  to  oces- 
py  the  Ladies'  department  of  our  Paper. 

The  commaoication  from  New-Uampshire  shsUipi 
pear  in  an  early  nuiober. 


^EW  MU.SIC  WAHEHOUSE. 

C.  fc  E.  IV,  JACKSON,  (Sons  of  G.  K.  Jackio^ 
Music  Dr.)  acquaint  their  friends  and  the  public,  thn 
they  have  opened  a  New  Music  Warehouse,  No.  64, 
Market-atreet  where  they  offer  Instruments  of 
London  mafie,  with  the  latest  improvements. 

Also — The  newest  and  most  fashio  able  Music. 

Among  their  collection  of  Instniments,  is  asuptri  r 
toned  chamber  Organ,  from  Ciomenti  L  Co  havini 
the  improved  Bellows  and  >^well,  so  much  wished  1m 
in  this  country.  Invented  in  LoDdon,where  then  ii 
now  but  one  Instruiuent  with  the  same  improvement. 

Likewise — An  excellent  selection  of  Cabinet  ant 
Square  Piano  Fortes  by  the  first  Makers. 

The  whole  selected  by  C.  it  E.  W.  Jackson. 

N.  B.  A  few  of  Nicholson’s  imp.'oved  Flutes 
highly  esteemed  in  Fnxland. 

—An  excellent  batrtlled  Organ.  Feb  13 

THOMAS  BADGER,  Jr. 

HAS  FOR  S.ALE  at  his  Printing  Office  No.  II 
Merchant’s  Bow,  the  following  Musical  Works  : 

Haydn’s  Creation — Harmonia  Sacra — Sliaw's  Mel¬ 
odies— An  Ode  by  Handel,  suitable  for  several  occi- 
sions — Tbc  full  Accoaipaniments  for  several  of  Has- 
del’a  Airs  and  Cboruues — Foraaith'a  Collection  sf 
Tunes. 

He  has  in  Pieis,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivera  os 
Friday  next,  an  Anthem  suitable  for  Fast-day.— Fries 
12  1-2  cents  siugle,  or  (1  25  per  dozen 

T.  B.  Jr.  Respectfully  informs  the  Public,  tlist  bt 
doee  sU  kinds  of  Printing  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms;  Music  printing  in  particular,  will  be  persoaal- 
ly  attended  to,  and  be  pledges  himself  that  all  work 
entrusted  to  his  care  shall  be  executed  in  a  comet 
and  handsome  manner. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

A  monthly  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Hiyd* 
Society,  takes  place  on  Tuesday  Evening  Deit,at 
Boylston  HaU  J.  LE\^  JS,  5es. 

March  3d. 


BOSTON  THEATRE. 

Last  night  but  sue  of  Mr.  KEAN’s  engagement. 
On  Ifondaj  Creninff  March  5, 

— WILt.  BE  FERFORMED  — 

hakespeare's  admired  Tragedy,  in  6  acts— cslW 

KING. LEAR. 

King  LEAR,  Mr.  KFAN. 

W'ith  an  Afterpeier  as  will  be  expressed  in  the 


O  MY  LOVE’S  LIKE  THE  RED  ROSE, 
^  favourite  Scotch  ,A\r^ 

JLRBjWGED  for  the  OKGAJTAJVV  PiAjrO  fORTK. 


